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He who bore all pain and loss, 
Comfortless upon the Cross, 
Lives in glory now on high, 
Pleads for us, and hears om cry. 

Michael Weisse : * 
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A FEW years ago I visited 
"^ Llandaff Cathedral in Wales 
and viewed the famous Majestas 
by Epstein, It is wrought out of 
light metal and has outstanding 
merit as a work of art. 

With a sense of awe and won- 
der I stood and beheld this figure 
of our Lord. After a while a 
church dignitary drew near and 
explained the spiritual meaning 
it was intended to convey. The 
lower part of the figure repre- 
sented the death of Christ as in- 
dicated by the grave clothes. It 
was then pointed out that the 
head and the top part of the 
body, together with the out- 
stretched arms, were meant to 
portray the coming to life of that 
which had been dead. The flow 
of life downward to every part of 
the body was a pointer to the 
complete work of the resurrection 
of Christ. 

How true it is that the personal 
experience of the believer com- 
mences with the seed of intellec- 
tual faith, "for he that cometh 
to God must believe that He is, 
and that He is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek Him" 
(Hebrews 11:6). Then when our 
lives are committed by heart 
faith to Christ, the quickening 
power of the Spirit makes us fully 
alive in Him. 




Now another remarkable fea- 
ture of this work is that the front 
view of the face reveals the char- 
acteristics of a Western face. 
Looked at from the right side, it 
is African and, on the left, an 
Asiatic face. How this extraordi- 
nary effect was achieved is a mys- 
tery but it conveys the wondrous 
truth that those of all races can 
know Him as the Saviour and 
risen Lord. 

Blessed Hope 

Finally, the resurrection of 
Christ reminds us that we shall 
all share with Him in eternal life. 
What a blessed hope is ours! As 
I listened with others of recent 
date to Eric Ball's tone poem 
"Resurgam", my faith was 
strengthened by the inner witness 
in my soul that because He rose 
from the dead "I shall rise again". 
Hallelujah ! May this be the living 
faith of us all. 



The organ cat* and EptWin £ 
Ma|«slai, Llandaff Cathedral, fj 
South Wales. ?j 
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setting for an Easter 
service! The wide, 
of the Cecil Rhodes 
the slopes of Table 



WHAT a 
' " sunrise 
stone steps 
memorial on 

Mountain make a perfect platform 
for those who gather, while the 
"Greek temple" at the top, with its 
massive columns, makes an excel- 
lent sounding board. And what a 
view of the sunrise! Far across the 
intervening valley to the Blauwberg 
Mountains— now shrouded in dark- 
ness — the mystery of the dawn 
would take place, and the sun would 
peep above the peaks. 

It is dark and chill when the Sal- 
vationists and friends assemble, 
quite a fleet of cars and trucks 
winding their way up the mountain- 
drive, and as they tumble out near 
the memorial, they are rather silent, 
muffled in their coats; it is not easy 
to rise while it is still dark, at 5 a.m. 
— even for a sunrise service! 

Soon the greetings are said, and 



the divisional commander asks the 
bandsmen to take their places on 
the last tier of the ascending steps, 
the songsters behind them, and the 
audience behind them again. With 
six or seven corps in the Peninsula 
uniting, it makes an impressive 
crowd. 

"We are gathered here this morn- 
ing," begins the Brigadier, when the 
hum of conversation has died down, 
"to commemorate the resurrection 
of our Lord and Saviour. After the 
first song and prayer, the songsters 
will bring an Easter message in song, 
the band will play, then I shall read 
the Easter story. By that time it 
will be nearly sunrise, and we shall 
pause until we see the sun appear, 
finally taking part in the grand old 
hymn: 'Christ the Lord is risen 
today, hallelujah!' " 

"Hallelujah!" echoed a score of 
voices. 

Andries DeVilliers thrilled as he 
listened. As he gazed at the faces of 
the Salvationists, caught the glint of 
silver from their instruments and 
the scarlet of the songsters' bonnet 
trim, gleaming in the rays of the 
pressure lamp — a light that would 
be needed for the first part of the 





By 
LIEUT.-COLONEL 
HERBERT WOOD 



meeting — he felt he had never 
known such fellowship. This was 
his first sunrise service, and his 
heart sang for joy, especially as he 
joined in the last verse of the first 
song: 

In my soul an Easter morning, 

I am Christ's and Christ is mine! 
He could really sing that this Easter. 
His mind flashed back a year before, 
and he winced as he recalled the 
misery of that weekend, of his stum- 
bling into his home, rudely sweep- 
ing away the fluffy bunny little 
Dulcie held up for her daddy to see. 

"No time for that stuff," he had 
growled, and had blundered into 
the bedroom, throwing himself on 
to the bed, with its dainty quilt 
arranged so neatly. 

Andries' face darkened, and he 
forgot his idyllic surroundings as he 
thought back. It was all the out- 
come of a jealous burst of temper 
over Joe Gran ton getting the job 
he thought he should have had at 
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_Ats the strains of- Christ the oLord is 
risen loa.au were plaued and Sung, bu C-aoe 
ZJown Salvationists with the Sun rising above 
the distant hills, ^MndreS cJJe UitlierS knew that 



this uear th~ 



e sont 



had a 



new meanint 
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the office. He knew old Mr. Botha 
was speaking the truth when he told 
him bluntly: "You've been scamping 
your work a bit lately, Andries. Too 
fond of slipping over to the saloon. 
Take my advice, and cut it out. 
That's all!" But he had flung him- 
self out of the office, with a mut- 
tered, "You can keep your old 
job. . . ." 

It hadn't been easy to get an- 
other, and he'd been compelled to 
do a task he hated, selling from 
door to door. . . . He tried to con- 
centrate on the service; the officer 
of the Gape Town 1 Corps was 
offering a prayer. Now the song- 
sters were singing "Lest I forget 
Gethsemane. . . ." 

Grim Months 

Inexorably Andries' mind swung 
back to those grim months — his 
wife's pale, worried face; his chil- 
dren's loss of happiness — all because 
of his own selfish actions. He 
groaned inwardly as he remembered 
the climax — his utter disgust at the 
refusals he had met with, his sudden 
decision to get drunk, the brawl 
that had broken out in the "Spes 
Bona" bar, and of his waking up in 




a jail cell. He could feel the 1 
headache now! The sight of his 
wife's face at the cell-door had sent a 
wave of remorse sweeping over him 
— the first step to the genuine re- 
pentance that leads to a changed 
life. The magistrate had been 
lenient — had offered him the chance 
of a month at The Salvation 
Army's social farm, where alcoholics 
were reclaimed, and he had taken 
it, in preference to a fine 
sentence. . . . 

Now the band was playing- 
sounding out triumphantly the 
strains of "He lives! I know that 
my Redeemer lives. . . !" The frown 
had left DeVilliers' face now, as 
the memory of the lifting of the 
clouds came back to him: those long 
talks he'd had with the officer at the 
farm, those intimate Bible studies, 
those earnest prayers. Best of all, 
that decision to kneel at the front 
and let everyone know he'd resolved 
to accept divine help in steering his 
life. The month up, he'd returned 
to his family a different man; his 
face showed the change—the old 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Jke sinaina by these UloScow people of majestic 
Itumnl, tliriltina Choir renditions, fervent prayers and 
dynamic messages emphasized that (christians do 
t nave to queue up at tlie tomb of a dead Irlessiah 




Worshipper* ascend the steps of Smolensk Cathedral 



TT has been said that it is the 
•^ sacred obligation of every Mos- 
lem to make a pilgrimage to the 
holy cities of Mecca and Medina: 
to Mecca to pay homage to tbe 
memory of Mohammed, and to 
Medina to bow before the tomb 
containing the earthly remains of 
the great prophet. 

From what my wife and I wit- 
nessed in Moscow a little over a 
year ago, it would appear that the 
citizens of the Soviet Union feel 
something akin to this sacred com- 
pulsion in their desire to visit the 
tomb of the founder of the modern 
U.S.S.R., Vladimir Ilich Lenin, and 
there to pay their respects to his 
memory. 

Historic Cathedral 

It was a lovely Sunday morning 
in July when we stood on world- 
famous Red Square waiting to enter 
the mausoleum where the earthly 
remains of Lenin have been on view 
for the past forty years. In front 
of us, as we stood there, was the 
beautiful and historic cathedral of 
Vassili Blazheny, better known as 



St. Basil's Cathedral, with its nine 
onion-shaped domes gleaming in the 
sunlight. 

Just a little beyond and behind it 
could be seen the metal frames and 
construction cranes of a modern 
hotel in the early stages of erection. 
To our left stood the massive 
G.U.M. Department Store, dating 
back to the days of the Gzarist 
regime. During the Stalin era it 
had been converted to function as 
an office building but once again it 
was fulfilling its original purpose, 
and now it was thronged with Sun- 
day shoppers. 

On our right and, as it were, 
dominating the whole square, stood 
the red brick bastions of the Krem- 
lin, the gates of which have only in 
recent years been opened to the 
public. 

We had a fair amount of time to 
study the scene, for the queue of 
people we had joined in order to 
enter the tomb was about a hundred 
yards long, and seemed to inch 
ahead very slowly, However, being 
foreign visitors, we were much more 
fortunate than the Soviet citizens, 



who were in a line that must have 
literally stretched at least a mile, 
winding its way along the pathways 
of a nearby park and then extend- 
ing along a street running some 
distance from the square itself. 

We were informed that, with the 
exception of Mondays, when the 
tomb is closed, a comparable line of 
visitors waits each day, regardless 
of heat or cold, wind, rain or snow. 
Finally we made our way through 
the entrance to the tomb past two 
smartly uniformed Red Guards. 

Dim Lighting 

Once inside, we went down a few 
steps and along dimly lit corridors 
until we entered the room where the 
well-preserved remains of the dead 
leader lay on display, flanked by 
servicemen on guard. A rather un- 
usual and somewhat eerie, yellow 
light from above illuminated the 
body and as we passed by we 
noticed the tremendous respect and 
even devotion shown by the Soviet 
people. 

We have been told that some folk 
have been seen to cross themselves 
as they viewed the mortal remains 
of this one who was an avowed 
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atheist. After leaving the room we 
made our way along more dimly lit 
hallways, up a few steps and out 
again into the lovely fresh air. What 
we had seen had certainly made a 
lasting impression on us. 

That very evening we had cause 
to reflect on what we had observed 
in the morning as we made our way 
to the Evangelical Church for the 
evening worship service. The 
weather had changed and now the 
rain was pouring down. Waiting for 
taxis in the rain seems to be an 
international complaint and we 
were not spared it in Moscow. How- 
ever, we finally found a cab that 
was not occupied and after a rather 
circuitous route we arrived in a side 
street outside the entrance to the 
church. 

Great Crowd 

The exterior of the building was 
certainly unimpressive, but what a 
thrill was ours as we entered ! What 
a crowd was on hand for the ser- 
vice! 

The church, designed to seat 
about six hundred, must have had 
over one thousand worshippers 
crammed into it. Actually there is 
a membership of over five thousand 
in this particular church. 

What a different atmosphere 
greeted us to that which was evident 
in Lenin's tomb. Whereas in our 
morning visit all had been sombre 
and death-like, here amid this body 
(Continued on page 18) 



Pictures on this page: TOP: The Cathedral 
of the Annunciation in the Kremlin, Moscow. 
RIGHT: The G.U.M. department store, Mos- 
cow, to which the writer makes reference. 
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TTHE streetcar grated to a halt in 
the heart of the city as a slender 
man of medium height and with 
short, grey hair stepped quickly to 
the rear exit. The hiss of the closing 
door and the whooshing clatter of 
the departing streetcar faded as the 
man moved to the sidewalk. Sud- 
denly he stopped as five men 
blocked his way. Snub-nosed re- 
volvers pointed at his body and a 
harsh voice said, "All right, Hendrie, 
just keep those hands still and come 
with us quietly". 

An anonymous telephone call had 
come to the police about a payroll 
robbery which was to be pulled off 
that night, and the Metro detective 
squad was taking no chances. 
George Hendrie, one-time bank 
robber and murderer, now on life 
parole after nearly thirty years in 
Kingston penitentiary, was picked 
up on his way home — home being 
the Salvation Army's Rehabilitation 
Centre on Richmond Street in 
Toronto. 

Big Boy 

Young George, always a large boy 
for his age, doesn't remember seeing 
his father too much. The little 
western town of Estevan in Saskat- 
chewan was some distance from the 
northern post where George's father 
worked as the Hudson's Bay Factor, 
and transportation was very diffi- 
cult, especially during the years of 
the war. 

Attending the local Roman Cath- 
olic church regularly with the other 
two children of the family and going 
to school didn't satisfy George Hen- 
drie, He was conscious of a deep 
restlessness. A yearning to travel, 
to wander, and perhaps some day 
to become a professional boxer. 

They were hard years after the 
war, especially in the wheat bowl of 
the west, and George, as big physic- 
ally at thirteen years of age as he 
would be nearly half a century later, 
decided one day to leave home. He 
said a casual goodbye to his mother 
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and, with a pocket lunch and a 
vague idea of "going somewhere", 
he started wandering. 

The formative years of his early 
adolesence were spent learning many 
of the hard and sordid facts of life 
which would have shocked a person 
many times his age. The fight game 
lured and George slipped across the 
border to the United States — the 
land of opportunity for would-be 
boxers. 

He started fighting in amateur 
bouts when he was seventeen and 
turned professional one year later. 
For eight years he fought in many 
welterweight bouts, usually in one 
of the preliminary scraps which 
warmed the crowd up for the main 
attraction. 

"I got out of the fight business," 
said George in his low voice, "be- 
cause I knew I just didn't have that 
extra something which makes a 



As he gazed at the five snub-nosed revolvers 
pointing at him, George Hendrie little realized 
that this further gamble with death was to lead 

through a dark experience which would bring 
him to a resurrection day. 



"I never thought about getting 
killed— guess you could call me a 
fatalist at the time. I figured that 
whatever was going to happen 
would happen anyway, so there was 
no use in me worrying about it." 

During the early years of the de- 
pression which gripped the conti- 
nent, George crossed the border 
again and returned to Canada to 
join the armed forces. For several 
months he hung around the To- 
ronto-Windsor area and then 
headed for Kingston and the re- 
cruiting station. In Kingston he got 
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fellow a winner. Sure, I'd often win 
a fight now, but the next time 
around that same fellow would 
probably beat me. So I got out 
before I became punch drunk." 

It has been said that the number 
seven has special significance and 
most gamblers would agree. In 
George Hendrie's life the next seven 
years were to be extremely signifi- 
cant as he gambled often — with 
death. 

His brief boxing career, while it 
didn't win for him any champion- 
ships or titles, had got him quite a 
number of friends — mostly on the 
other side of the law. To put it in 
his own words, "I joined up with a 
gang, in fact I worked with several 
gangs for the next seven years, and 
became a gunman. Banks were my 
specialty. I forget exactly how 
many jobs I was involved in. Usual- 
ly we were paid even-splits on the 
job we did. Yes, I was shot at many 
times and I shot back, but I was 
never wounded and never, to my 
knowledge, did I wound anyone 
with a gun. 



married and setded down for a few 
weeks before applying to the Cana- 
dian Army centre. 

A month or so after his wedding, 
in a beer canteen, George — now in 
his mid-twenties — and a friend, both 
quite drunk, got into an argument. 
Hot words were shouted back and 
forth and tempers flared as both 
men got unsteadily to their feet. 
The experience of countless fights in 
the ring served Gaorge well — too 
well in fact — as with one blow he 
sent his opponent tumbling down a 
flight of stairs. The man's head 
cracked with a sickening thud 
against the concrete wall and he 
lay ominously still. Sobered by this 
unexpected development, George 
ran. 

Two days later he was arrested 
in the small Ontario town of Smiths 
Falls in the Ottawa valley on the 
charge of murder. At the trial he 
was found guilty and sentenced to 
life imprisonment in the Kingston 
Penitentiary. 

He mused, "Sixteen years is a 
(Continued on page 16) 
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HOW to cope with the last enemy 
is not only a Christian concern — 
even though we owe the phrase to 
the New Testament. This is a human 
concern which often is the most 
troublesome to those who ignore or 
repudiate the Christian revelation. 
That the fact of death should become 
a near obsession is not surprising when 
the one satisfying answer is rejected. 
More than pulpiteers declare that time 
is in short supply. 

Playwright, philosopher and psychol- 
ogist agree on this point. 

Last year, on the stage at the Ald- 
wych, London, was a play by Friedrich 
Durrenmott — with a Salvation Array 
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band in the last act (in order to be 
with it?) — in which the governing 
theme was that death, "the only real- 
ity", proves "an intolerable companion 
to the living as it exposes the futility 
of all human aspiration". Running 
through Tennessee Williams's plays is 
the same basic theme — the brutal fact 
of death which shatters any other com- 
forting illusions a man may cherish. 

Freud referred to death as the pain- 
ful riddle to which no answer had 
been — nor probably ever could be — 
found. Heidegger spoke of man being 
"thrown" into situations which he did 
not choose and could not control, 
"abandoned for death". Because every 



path — not just the path of glory — 
leads but to the grave, Tillich rated 
the fear of death as man's deepest 
anxiety. 

If, of course, as Bertrand Russell 
argues — and as Epicurus did before 
him in the second century B.C. — death 
is but a sleep from which there is no 
waking, then to the rascal and the 
rogue this may be something of a 
relief. If only he can get away with 
his misdeeds in time, then he will get 
away with them for ever. "A short life 
and a bad one" could be his motto. 

But the ordinary, decent man will 
be shaken when he is bereft of his boy 
through some inexplicable illness, or a 
wife of her husband through a street 
accident. Both will want to know if 
life is a story without a happy ending, 
or whether there is another chapter to 
follow. To such questionings Easter 
answers that there is not just another 
chapter but another whole volume to 
come. 

Here we confront the basic Chris- 
tian ground for believing that death is 
not the end. There are, of course, 
more reasons than one for believing 
in personal immortality, the most con- 
vincing of which goes back to the 
Phaedo. But the believer's faith is 
rooted in the triumph of Jesus over 
the last enemy, which victory he is 
assured can be his also. As Jesus lives, 
death's terrors no longer appal him. 
"Because I live, ye shall live also," is 
the promise on which he relies. 

This is one reason why Good Friday 
and Easter Day must never for long be 
separated. In time they are divided 
by a single day. But in essence they 
are inseparable — two parts of the one 
redeeming act of God. 

The first Christian message was that 
He who by wicked hands had been 
crucified and slain God had raised 
up. The teaching of the Church of 
the New Testament was that the Jesus 
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10 was delivered for our offences 
. was raised again for our justifi- 
on". One of the two qualifications 
the earliest vacancy in the apos- 
te was that the candidate must 
e been a witness to the resurrection, 
ry word in every sentence in the 
v Testament was written by men 
) were sure that the Jesus who had 
n crucified was now alive. 

No Argument 

Varying opinions may be held as to 
precise identity of the writers of 
pel and epistle. For example, Hugh 
iwood entertained some interesting, 
speculative, notions about Lazarus 
ig the author of the Fourth Gospel 
I wrote a book in support of this. 
:h a point of view is open to argu- 
nt. But where there can be no argu- 
nt is that every New Testament 
ter was convinced that the crucified 
Hour was also the risen Lord, 
sent with His people at all times 
I in all places. 

!n other words, the Resurrection 
ry was not born of the corporate 
iging of the Early Church, a kind 
wishful thinking which persuaded 
:n to act as if their dreams were 
le. It was the fact of the Resurrec- 
n which produced the Early Church 
d which sustains the Church Uni- 
rsal to this day. 

Now an integral part of that faith 

that believers in every age have 

pously shared their Leader's victory 
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over the last enemy. The trumpets on 
the other side sounded out for them 
not the last post but the reveille. They 
died in the assurance that their living 
Lord would welcome into His heavenly 
Kingdom those whom on earth He had 
not been ashamed to call brethren. As 
Luther said in another connection: 
"Death, death be hanged; the Lord 
has promised me that I shall live, This 
I believe!" As our Christian Mission 
forbears sang: 

Through Jordan's swell we will not 
fear, 

Our Jesus will be with us there. 

The language may be somewhat old- 
fashioned; the fact is eternally true. 
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II/HAT does Easter mean to you? 
" To the earliest Christians, it 
was Easter and not Christmas that 
was considered the all-important 
holiday, and Easter is still looked 
upon by many as the most ancient 
and important festival on the 
Christian calendar. 

Delving into Anglo-Saxon myth- 
ology, we find that the goddess of 
spring is named Eastre. Eastre was 
so greatly loved by our Teutonic 
forefathers that they adopted her 
name for this happy season. The 
festival is called Pasen in Belgium, 
Paques in France and Paske in 
Denmark. These names are derived 



The Captives 



from the Hebrew word, Pesuach, 
translated Passover. The Passover, 
or Feast of Unleavened Bread, is 
related to Easter in that Christ took 
part in this festival shortly before 
His death. 

Before the days of the Protestant 
Reformation, Christians dressed in 
black or dark colours, and a spirit 
of mourning was evident through- 
out the entire period of Lent. On 
Easter Sunday the mourning would 
cease, and the Christians dressed in 
their best clothes and attended 
church with joyful hearts. After 
service, they would enjoy an Easter 




walk through the fields, singing 
hymns along the way. Following 
the time of Martin Luther, how- 
ever, this custom lost much of its 
religious significance, and in many 
places developed into Easter parades 
similar to what we know today. 

Why do the ladies always clamour 
for new clothes at Easter? It is 
interesting to note that in ancient 
times the arrival of spring was also 
the beginning of a new year. In- 
spired by nature's bright new gar- 
ments, people discarded their old 
clothes and put on colourful new 
ones in order to start the new year 
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right. "At Easter let your clothes 
be new or else be sure you will it 
rue," warns an old proverb, The 
first Easter bonnet dates back to 
these early festivities, when a wreath 
of leaves or flowers, representing the 
round sun which heralded the 
return of spring, was proudly worn 
by the ladies. 

Believe it or not, pretzels also 
boast an ancient traditional back- 
ground. Pretzels for Lent were first 
made by Roman Christians from 
flour, salt and water, ingredients 
which could be eaten during fast 
days. They resembled two arms 
crossed in prayer and were called 
bracellae (little arms). Germans 
called them brezel. In Luxembourg 
the fourth Sunday in Lent is Pretzel 
Sunday (Bretsolsonndeg), and on 
this day boys give their sweethearts 
beautifully-decorated pretzels. The 
girls get their chance every Leap 
Year, when the process is reversed! 

Stately Dogwood 

At the time of the crucifixion, so 
runs the legend, the dogwood tree 
was large and stately. Its wood was 
so strong that it was selected for 
the timber of the cross of Christ. 
So great was the dogwood's humilia- 
tion over this that it grew twisted 
in agony over its tragic fate. How- 
ever, the legend goes on to say that 
early on Easter morning its blossoms 
emerged in the form of a cross. At 
the edge of each petal was found a 
nailprint, as though bloodstained, 
and in the centre was a symbolic 
crown of thorns. Thus the cross- 
shaped blossoms forever remind us of 
divine sacrifice and glorious resur- 
rection. 

The first hot cross buns were 
made to feed three hundred young 
men who had sought sanctuary in 
the Temple of Diana to escape cap- 
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ture by the enemy. While the enemy 
waited outside for them to starve 
to death, the worshippers decided to 
come to their aid. Fashioning small 
cakes of sesame and honey, they 
marked them with a cross that di- 
vided the top into four equal quar- 
ters, representing the four quarters 
of the moon. The cakes were 
proudly carried past die enemy in 
a religious procession, supposedly an 
offering for the goddess Diana, but 
in reality food for tire hungry 
refugees inside the temple. Years 
later, the first Christian mission- 
aries, noticing the cross-shaped 
marks on the buns, told the people 
of the Son of God who died on a 
cross and rose again from the dead. 
From that time on, the cakes were 
used to honour a Christian festival. 

Did you ever wonder how the 
Easter bunny became part of our 
celebrations? According to one 
story, early Dutch settlers originated 
the custom in North America. They 
had been through a cruel, hunger- 
filled winter and there had been 
much sickness and death. With the 
coming of spring, in an effort to 
cheer the children, some of the 
women boiled eggs and coloured 
them with roots and berries, and 
then hid them for the children to 
find. While hunting for the eggs, 
a startled rabbit jumped from a 
clump of bushes near a nest of the 
coloured eggs. A youngster spotted 
the rabbit and cried, "See what the 
bunny left us!" Coloured eggs and 
rabbits continued from then on to 
be part of the Easter festivities. 

In Europe it is the people of 
Germany who lay prior claim to the 
Easter bunny, for die rabbit was a 
symbol of prolific reproduction 
rather than association with eggs. 
The rabbit is also related to Easter 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Today wc live in the 
dispensation of grace. 
Sin may be forgiven, 
the sinner cleansed and 
restored to the image 
and likeness of God, 
his Creator. 
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COMMANDED 



AUR Lord referred to laying down 
His life and taking it up again 
at the commandment of His Father. 
This statement is in John's Gospel, 
chapter 10 and verse 18: "This com- 
mandment have I received of My 
Father". 

The dying of Jesus of Nazareth 
was no accident, neither was it a 
happening incidental to or without 
plan. It was according to divine 
ordination and in obedience to 
God's command. "It pleased the 
Lord to bruise Him; He hath put 
Him to grief". The prophet Isaiah 
was aware of this fact, adding, 
"Thou shalt make His soul an offer- 
ing for sin". In the death of Jesus 
we see not only the death of a man, 
but the offering of a soul — the soul 
of the divine Son of God. 

He was the perfect One. Pilate 
said, "I find no fault in Him". The 
thief, crucified with Him on Gal- 
vary, said, "This Man hath done 
nothing amiss". The centurion, 



witnessing His crucifixion, said, 
"Certainly this was a righteous 
Man". A sinless man should never 
have suffered as a transgressor as 
Jesus did. Yet He died, "the Just 
for the unjust". 

We can understand and even say 
that because of hatred and envy He 
was put to death, for the religious 
leaders of the day sought to destroy 
Him. We may explain His death 
in other ways. But, in His own 
words, He died by divine command 
as the apostles stated at Pentecost: 
"He was delivered by the determi- 
nate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God" (Acts 2:23). 

Redemptive Plan 

The Cross was part of God's re- 
demptive plan for the salvation of 
man. There was a great reason and 
purpose behind the dying of Jesus. 
Indeed, there must have been a 
great necessity laid upon the heart 
of God. That need, that reason, 
was that sin might be eternally for- 
given, the sin of all men, of all 



time: "On Him was laid the iniquity 
of us all". 

One marvels at our Lord's accep- 
tance and voluntary obedience to 
such a necessity and such a com- 
mand. "I lay down My life," He 
says. "No man taketh it from Me 
but I lay it down of Myself." Be- 
cause He had received the Father's 
command so to do, He would lay 
down His life in obedience to God's 
will. "He was obedient unto death, 
even the death of the Cross." 

Why? In this passage from 
John's gospel, verse 17, our Lord's 
own words again give the reason 
why, "Therefore doth my Father 
love me". Not because He had kept 
the law, lived a perfect life, and 
given an example that all may fol- 
low, but because "I lay down My 
life". In dying on the Cross, our 
Saviour met the requirements of the 
law, fully expiated and made atone- 
ment for sin whereby God was able 
to forgive the sinner whilst main- 
taining His character of justice and 
holiness. The sacrifice of Jesus, for 
that is what the offering of Christ 
on Calvary is, fully atones for sin, 
that the sinner might be eternally 
forgiven. 

What an accomplishment! What 
a wondrous work of grace! We 
today live in the dispensation of 
grace. Sin may be forgiven, the 
sinner cleansed and restored to the 
image and likeness of God, his 
Creator. 

Commanded to die! Yes, that we 
might live. "Because I live, ye shall 
live also" are the climactic Easter 
words of the Master. 
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Chaster aDaij help to make a new world for 

Seaman Ljeory.e and tdi inquiring m other far await 



T'HE Salvation Army Captain 
thumbed through the latest edi- 
tion of The War Cry, his eye coming 
to rest on the "Missing Persons" 
column, a section that always drew 
his interest, He read: "George — 
Born May 15, 1935, in Liverpool, 
England. Height 5*1 1"; weight 185 
lbs.; medium build; brown eyes and 
black hair. Last heard from in 1955. 
Mother anxious for news of her 
son." 

How tragic, he thought, that a 
mother did not know where to find 
her son. He tried to imagine her 
heartbreak and the circumstances 
that kept her son's whereabouts un- 
known. What if it were Robbie, his 
boy! It was hard to conceive the 
heartache and loneliness. 

The Captain's thoughts rambled 



BY CAPTAIN JOHN CAREW 

on and he reflected on the satisfac- 
tion that must come with being in- 
strumental in bringing together 
those who have been parted. Would 
he ever be assigned to the Missing 
Persons Bureau? 

"Oh, well, I suppose I must be 
content with the work that is at 
hand", he thought, as he looked at 
his watch and saw that it was time 
to go down to the little Army hall 
below and lead the comrades on the 
open-air march to greet the Easter 
morning. He doubted if there was 
much accomplished by these early 
Easter morning open-air gatherings, 
and with the weather such as it 
was this morning the prospects for 



inspiration were greatly diminished. 

A short distance from the Army 
hall a huge ocean-going freighter, 
her dark hulk barely distinguishable 
through die enveloping fog, lay tied 
up to the pier. A lone sailor paced 
back and forth on her deck, every 
few minutes drawing his coat more 
closely to him in an effort to keep 
the damp air from penetrating to 
him. 

The early-morning fog had settled 
like a blanket over the high sur- 
rounding hills and the young seaman 
cursed the weather and his luck. His 
ship had been bound for the sunny 
West Indies before being diverted 
because of engine trouble. 

Suddenly, he stopped, turning his 
head quickly to the left. He was sure 
(Continued on page 18) 
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long time — especially when you're 
inside. I was one of the tough ones, 
so I thought. I spent three-and-a- 
half years in solitary confinement — 
the 'hole' as it was called. You 
wouldn't believe the crime I was 
charged with — contemplation of 
murder. And for this groundless, 
vague charge I was put away. The 
only book there was the Bible, and 
I suppose I read it through a dozen 
times, though I didn't get too much 
out of it. Couldn't understand the 
language. 

"The only way I got out of the 
'hole' was through the visit of a 
Royal Commission which was mak- 
ing a study of Canadian peniten- 
tiaries," he said with grim humour. 
"The visiting commissioners had 
asked the guard who was with them 
at my cell if the security was tight. 
He assured them that it was and 
I interrupted. 'Do you want to know 
the stock market reports?' I asked 
them and showed a copy of the 
morning paper as well as the after- 
noon paper. Then I reached inside 
my pants and pulled out a foot-long 
carving knife. They were suitably 
shocked! 

"Of course things are much dif- 
ferent today. With the electric eye 
system they have now it's practically 
impossible to smuggle anything to 
the cell. The commissioners said 
very little when I told them why I 
was in solitary confinement, but the 
next day a wire came from Ottawa 
and I was released to the freedom 
of a normal cell block." 

Massive Doors 

In 1948 George Hendrie stood 
outside of the massive doors of the 
Kingston Penitentiary a free man — 
released on parole for good be- 
haviour. Two years later he was 
driven back through the same doors 
in a police cruiser, arrested on a 
charge of forgery— a crime which 
he states emphatically he didn't 
commit. 

Eleven more years were to pass 
before he said goodbye to the for- 
bidding and familiar grey walls. But 
a change was taking place in the 
man. Prison rules were relaxed to 
allow organized sport and George 
was in the thick of it, arranging 
and coaching the prison baseball 
teams. "We had a team that no 
league in the province could match/' 
he asserted proudly. 



(Continued 
from page 9) 

He started to attend the Sunday 
afternoon meetings which were held 
by The Salvation Army. Attendance 
was voluntary, but in spite of this 
— or perhaps because of it — these 
meetings attracted the largest 
crowds of any religious services held. 

What was it about the meetings 
that drew the men? "Well, I really 
don't know," said George, "unless 
it was the friendly, relaxed atmos- 
phere. The meetings weren't stiff, 
and if a fellow made a mistake, then 
he just laughed about it. The fel- 
lows liked to sing the songs and clap 
their hands — just letting off a bit 
of steam I guess. Then, too, there 




was the music of the band, especially 
at Easter when they played some 
of the hymns that drove me back 
to my childhood. It meant a lot to 
me — and to the other fellows too. 
I know." 

While in prison for this second 
stretch, George had two heart 
attacks. Today, however, except for 
some arthritis, he feels and looks 
fine, considering what he's been 
through. 

After nine years he applied for 
parole through a certain organiza- 
tion but received no reply at all. 
Later a letter came from the Na- 
tional Parole Board in Ottawa, ask- 
ing him if he, a Roman Catholic, 
would mind if the board asked for 
parole sponsorship from an organi- 



zation such as The Salvation Army. 
Certainly he didn't mind! He knew 
the "Sally Ann" from the afternoon 
services and, besides, the peniten- 
tiary was getting to be too much 
like home. 

George continued, "Brigadier 
William Mercer got me paroled to 
the Rehabilitation Centre here in 
Toronto. I came out in March, 
1961, travelled to the centre and 
met Captain Tom Campbell, who 
had so much to do with my accep- 
tance here. I was pretty tough when 
I arrived — at least I seemed that 
way. You see," he explained, "my 
type has a complex that we're just a 
little harder and tougher than the 
rest, but we're really sentimentalists 
at heart. And Captain Campbell 
here," pointing to the genial Scots- 
man, "knew just how to get at that 
soft spot. A slap on the back when 
I was working at one of the 
machines, a word here and there, an 
important question, and before I 
knew it, well, things began to 
change." 

Great Change 

Certainly there had to be a time 
of readjustment. No man spends 
nearly thirty years of his life in a 
penitentiary and emerges as a com- 
pletely normal individual. The rules 
of the prison society were not the 
rules of the "outside" society as 
George Hendrie found out many 
times. 

The streetcar arrest, which took 
place a year after George came to 
the centre, lasted only a few hours 
as the telephone call about the rob- 
bery had been phony and a call to 
the police soon had him back 
"home", as he calls it. 

George Hendrie has lived at the 
Richmond Street centre for nearly 
six years and is a furniture sales- 
man there. For a time he was per- 
sonnel assistant to Captain Camp- 
bell until his health took a turn 
for the worse. "There's a sense of 
security about this place," he says. 
"It's like a big family here. There's 
someone always interested in you 
and there are not too many rules, 
only a few sensible ones which are 
for the good of everyone. I've got 
peace of mind and that's something 
I haven't had for many many years. 
I'm not afraid of the future — after 
all, I don't have to run anymore." 

This slight man, with the rough, 
slightly-scarred face and the brittle 
speech says he's happy today. He 
(Continued on page 18) 
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(Continued from page 13) 
through the moon. The date of 
Easter depends on the moon, as 
Easter Sunday is the first Sunday 
after the full moon appearing on or 
following March 21st. Hares were 
symbols of the full moon in ancient 
Egyptian folklore. 

From earliest times, eggs have 
been a symbol of creation. The 
ancient Persians believed that the 
world was hatched from an egg, 
and every spring celebrated the 
world's birthday by exchanging 
coloured eggs. Eggs were used by 
the Jewish people in connection with 
their celebration of the Feast of the 
Passover. To Christians, eggs sym- 
bolized the resurrection of Christ, 
and were coloured to represent His 
blood. Christians in Russia carried 
beautifully decorated eggs to church 
on Easter Sunday morning and, 
after they were blessed, gave them 
to friends with the greeting, "Christ 
is risen!" Swift would come the 
reply, "He is risen indeed". 

In Syria, Easter is a family day, 
when "Christopsomon" or "The 
Bread of Christ" is featured. This is 
a round loaf marked with a cross in 
the centre, and gaily adorned with 
Easter eggs. 

Colourful Custom 

In Florence, Italy, a colourful cus- 
tom preserved from the Middle Ages 
commemorates the conclusion of the 
Lenten season. While thousands of 
people watch eagerly, four white 
oxen pull a richly ornamented cart 
filled with explosives which are set 
off at the precise moment by a 
naming metal dove. If the fireworks 
go off, everyone rejoices, for this is 
believed to mean an excellent 
harvest will follow. 

As part of their Easter festival, 
the people of Mexico fashion effigies 
of Judas, fill them with fireworks 
and hang them on wires in the 
streets. At exactly ten o'clock on 
Easter morning the fireworks are 
lighted, the figures jump and twist, 
and finally explode with a terrific 
bang — and everybody scrambles for 
the thirty pieces of silver hidden 
inside the traitorous Judas. 

Easter in Brazil is celebrated with 
huge gala carnivals. The partici- 
pants dress in colourful costumes 
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and the playing of instruments, 
singing and shouting adds to the 
merriment, aided by folk pouring 
scented water on the passers-by 
from balconies above. 

Egg nicking is popular in Hol- 
land, where hard-boiled eggs are 
struck against each other. The one 
whose egg is broken first is the 
loser and must forfeit it to the 
winner, who then finds others with 
whom he can compete. 

In Jerusalem, where the celebra- 
tion of Easter is participated in by 
Christians of many faiths, from all 
parts of the world, a dramatic cere- 
mony takes place that is known as 
the "miracle of the holy fire". In 



the world-famous Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, patriarchs of east- 
em vets light the holy fire. From 
this flame, swift-footed runners light 
torches ami race away to their re- 
spective religious groups, carrying 
the symbolic torch of the love of 
Christ to men everywhere. 

The traditions of Easter embrace 
many customs from many hinds, but 
whatever the custom, the one true 
meaning of Easter continues to be 
the risen Christ. This deep re- 
ligious significance transcends eggs, 
rabbits, fashions and fireworks, as 
people everywhere pause to pay 
homage to the resurrected Saviour 
of the world. 

SUNRISE on the MOUNTAINSIDE 



(Continued from page 5) 
surliness had gone, a new joy and 
purpose showed in his very step. 
They'd gone to the corps together, 
and his wife had also sought the 
Lord; the children joined the Sun- 
day school, and, with the officer in- 
terceding, he'd got his old job 
back. . . . 

The Brigadier was reading from 
John's Gospel: "The first day of the 
week cometh Mary Magdelene 
early, while it was yet dark, unto 
the selpulchre. . . ." and once again 
the ever-new story of the first Easter 
was told. The listeners were silent 
as the familiar words sounded out, 
thrilling at the appropriateness of 
the scene, and at the realization that 
life could no longer be hopeless, for 
Christ had risen; His presence was 
felt on that mountainside that very 
moment. 

"Why seek ye the living among 
the dead?" quoted the speaker. "We 
grieve to see people today trying 
so hard to find satisfaction in the 
things that have no life in them — 
money-making, empty amusements, 
a hectic round of social pursuits, 
when they might have real life by 
seeking first the Kingdom of God, 
and His righteousness. . . ." Andries' 
heart said "Amen!". He had 
learned that lesson in time; from 
now on he would try to teach it 
to others. There was nothing in this 
grasping ambition that left all rea- 
sonable motives out; nothing in the 



aimless conversation with careless 
men; nothing in the cheap stimula- 
tion of alcohol. "Life is found alone 
in Jesus. . . ." He knew that now. 

The Brigadiers voice ceased. He 
pointed to the east. A ray of light 
suddenly shot over the horizon and 
flashed high into the sky, quivering, 
followed by another and another, 
until a perfect fan of rays spanned 
the heavens. A deep hush fell on 
the crowd. Andries found his heart 
pounding. An exclamation broke 
from many lips as the brilliant edge 
of the sun came into view, swelling 
even as the worshippers watched. 
Suddenly, the bandmaster raised his 
baton, and the crashing chords of 
"Christ the Lord is risen today. . . !" 
rose above the sound of the cooing 
of wild doves and the song of the 
linnets. Over two hundred voices 
took up the strain, the faces of the 
singers reflecting their joy. 

As Andries rode down the moun- 
tain in the commanding officer's car, 
lus heart was full of a quiet happi- 
ness. "What a service!" he said. 
"You know, in the old days I'd 
laugh at anyone who would say they 
got a kick out of religion. But I 
can honestly say I've never had such 
a thrilling experience! What a dif- 
ference from last year!" 

"It could be a wonderful expe- 
rience for the whole world, if only 
it would recognize the risen Christ," 
mused the officer. And his wife 
echoed "Amen!" 
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Y this time they had reached the village to which they were going, and Jesus made fC? 

as if to continue His journey, but the two disciples pressed Him: 'Stay with us, £g£ 

for evening draws on, and the day is almost over.' So He went in to stay with gk 

them. And when He had sat down with them at table, He took bread and said the ^ 

blessing; He broke the bread and offered it to them. Then their eyes were opened, and W 

they recognized Him; and He vanished Ironi their sight. They said to one another, 'Did ?gj 

not we feel our hearts on fire as He talked with us on the road and explained the £fe 

Scriptures to us?' " (N.E.B., adapted.) tgv 

(Continued from 
page 15) 
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) (Continued from page 16) 
has Learned of the love of God that 
embraces even the most needy soul; 
of a power that can reach down to 
the depths of a man's need. Cap- 
tain Campbell says that George is 
one of the keenest students at the 
voluntary Bible class. "I never knew 
there was so much in the Bible until 
these classes," says George, "because 
I'm sure getting more out of it. At 
least more than when I read it in 
the 'hole' back in Kingston," 

"What about the letter you re- 
ceived the other day, George", 
urged the Captain. George nodded 
his head and gave a wry grin. 
"Yeah," he said softly in his husky 
voice, "it's like this. As a lifer I'm 
on life parole and have to report 
in person to the police every month 
as long as I live. We wrote to the 
R.C.M.P. and got the terms changed 
so I reported every six months, in 
writing. Just this week a letter came 
from the Parole Board, in reply to 
requests from the Captain and 
others, stating that now all restric- 
tions are lifted entirely and I don't 
have to report to anyone at all." 

He paused momentarily. "You 
know, that's a tremendous load off 
a person's mind," he added. There 
was relief in his face as he said it, 
and a sense of joy which we all 
shared. 

"There's a wideness in God's 
mercy ..." says the song, and 
George Hendrie knows this. He 
knows too that the final words of 
Christ on the Cross, "It is finished", 
apply to his life too. He's a different 
man now, for the past is far behind 
— it's finished, and this is one of the 
things that make him happy. 



Art work used on the covers of this 
issue Is the copyright of The Salva- 
tion Army and must not be repro- 
duced without permission. 



lie had heard music. He listened in- 
tently, and then came the unmis- 
takable tones of a brass band and 
a melody which was familiar. He 
began to hum the words, "Christ 
the Lord is risen today, hallelujah!" 
His mind raced swiftly back in 
time and across the sea to another 
Easter morning and to his home 
town. Once more he was sitting with 
his mother and younger brother in 
the little church they had attended 
all their lives. The choir was sing- 
ing the same glad song of hope. As 
a lad he had always thrilled to the 
songs of Easter. 

The Parting 

But that was an eternity ago. He 
thought he had forgotten that time 
in his life. He recalled the argument, 
the parting — his mother standing in 
the doorway, tears streaming down 
her pleading face. 

He had sworn never to return and 
many were the times during those 
first couple of years when he had 
tearfully regretted the hard and 
hasty words. 

With the passing of years, time 
had eased his conscience; the heart- 
ache had subsided and his desire to 
return home had lessened. Each 
time the thoughts of that parting 
had come to his mind, he had 
shrugged it off. 

And now, drifting through the 
fog and reaching the innermost re- 
cesses of his heart, came the sound 
of a Salvation Army band, and the 
Easter message stirred him. The 
memories refused to be suppressed 
as they came sweeping back to him. 



Then came the tears, tears that had 
built up over the lonely, bitter years. 
His body shook, not with the cold 
but with the pent-up emotion that 
suddenly found a route of escape. 

Dashing down the gangplank and 
across the dock, he ran up the street 
to where the Army Captain and his 
few bandsmen had formed their 
open-air ring. Stepping resolutely 
into the ring, he fell on his knees 
and with tears of repentance stream- 
ing down his cheeks asked God to 
forgive him for his waywardness and 
sinning. Rising to his feet, a changed 
man, he grasped the Captain by the 
hand, saying, "I'm George — ! Will 
you help me reach my mother?" 



DEAD DESPOT 

(Continued from page 7) 

of believers all was rejoicing and 
vibrant with life. 

The singing of the majestic hymns 
of the church, the thrilling rendi- 
tions of the choir, the fervency of 
the prayers offered and the dynamic 
messages delivered all combined to 
thrill us with the realization that 
Christians the world over do not 
have to queue up at the tomb of a 
dead Messiah but are united in 
common praise to God for a Saviour 
who triumphed over death and sin, 
a Saviour who lives evermore. 

In fact, if we were to be in Mos- 
cow or anywhere else in the Soviet 
Union this Easter Sunday, we would 
hear the Christians greeting one an- 
other with the salutation, "Christ 
is risen!" and — hallelujah! — we 
could gladly echo with them the 
response, "He is risen indeed!" 
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The Fields of green, the bright 

blue sky, 
The little lambs a-frolicking, 

The flower, the feed, the brook, 

the rush, 
The stir of life in every bush, 
Bring to my heart a sacred hush. 
Our God created these, He would 
That all men sing, 
"VVe thank Thee, Lord, 
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How cars S tell the miracle 

Of my own soul's awakening, 
Just how my heart in wiistcr\ 

night. 
Shackled by (ear, bereft of sight 

Was brought from darkness into 

light? . 
Wondrous yet true; gone is sin's 

blight. " ' ••' 

Through Christ I sing. 
Within my. soul is spring!:. 
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